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JAN, 1811. 








LADY CATHERINE HOWARD. ° 


PORTRAIT,” says Jonathan Richardson, but ob< 

‘serve, gentle reader, we do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with bim, but take his word on the autherity of 
a reverend gentleman :—“ A portrait is a sort of general 
history of the life of the person it represents; and ina 
good one, we conceive a better opinion of the beauty, good 
sense, breeding, and other qualities of the person, than 
from seeing thémselves.” 

But lest our readers should not receive from the portrait 
all the information they could wish, we will give all 
that we can. 

Lady Catherine Howard is the only daughter of John, 
the present Earl of Suffolk, by Julia Countess of Suffolk. 
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THE GLEANER,. 


EDICTS FROM UTOPIA. 


1. THAT no foul-fac’d Lady shall rail on her that is 
fairer, because she is fairer; nor seek by black calumnia- 
tion to darken her fame, unless she be her rival. 

2. That no Lady, who modestly keeps her house for 
want of good clothes to visit her Gossips, shall professe 
contempt of the worlds vanity, unless she see no hope of 
the tides returning. 

3. That no Lady shall court her looking glass, past 
one hour in a day, unless she profess to be an Inginer. 

4. That wench that is over enamoured of herself, and 
thinks all other sotoo, shall be bound to carry a burthen 
of Birdlime on her back, and spin at a Barn-door to catch 
fools. 

5. No woman that remaineth constant for want of assault, 
shall be called chaste. 

6. She that respecteth the good opinion of others, be- 
fore the Being of good in herself, shall not refuse the 
name of an Hypocrite: and she that employs all her time 
in working trappings for herself, the name of a Spider: and 
she that sets the first quest of enquiry amongst her Gos- 
sips for new fashions, shall not refuse a stitcher fur her se- 
cond husband, 


DISTASTER OF TIMES. 


Is a Winter Grashopper all the year long that looks back 
upon Harvest, with a lean pair of cheeks, never sets for- 
ward to meet it, his malice sucks up the greatest part of 
his own venom, and therewith poisoneth himself: and 
this sickness rises rather of self-opinion, or over-great ex- 
pedition ; so in the conceit of his own over-worthiness, like 
a Coistrel, he strives to fill himself with wind, and flies 
against it. Any. mans advancement is the most Capital 
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offence that can be to his malice: yet this envy, like 
Phalaris Bull, makes that a torment, first for himself, he 
prepared for others: he is a Day-bed for the devil to slum- 
ber on; his blood is of a yellowish colour, like those that 
have been bitten by Vipers; and his gall flows as thick in 
him as oil in a poison’d stomack. He infects all society, 
as thunder sours wine: war or peace, dearth or plenty, 
makes him equally discontented. And where he finds no 
cause to tax the State, he descends two rail against the 
rate of Salt-butter. His wishes are whirlwinds; which 
breath’d forth, returu into himself, and make him a most 
giddy and tottering vessel. When he is awake, and goes 
abroad, he doth but walk in his sleep, for his visitation 
is directed to none; his business is nothing. He is often 
dumb-mad, and goes fettered in his own entrailes. Re- 
ligion is commonly his pretence of discontent, though he 
can be of all religions therefore truly of none. Thus by 
naturalizing himself, some would think him a very dan- 
gerous fellow to the state, but he is not greatly to be 
fear’d: for this dejection of his, is only like a Rogue that 
goes on his knees and elbows in the mire, to further his 


cogging. 





MILKMAID, 


Isa Country Wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by Art, that one look of hers is able to put all 
face-Physick out of countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a Dumb Orator to commend virtue, therefore minds 
it not. All her excellencies stand in her so silently, as if 
they had stolen upon her without her knowledge. The 
lining of her apparel (which is herself) is far better 
than out sides of Tisseu ; for though she be not arrayed in 
the spoil of the Silk-worm, she is decked in innocence, a far 
better wearing. She doth not, with lying long abed, spoil 
both her complexion and conditions; Nature hath taught 
her, too immoderate sleep is rust to the Soul: she rises there- 
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fore with Chaunticleer her dames Cock, and at night makes 
Lamb her Corfew. In milking a Cow, and straining the 
Teats through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a Milk- 
press makes the Milk the whiter or sweeter; for never 
came Aldnond Glove or Aromatic Ointment of her paim to 
taint it. The golden ears of corn fall and kiss her feet 
when she reaps them as if they wisht to be bound and led 
prisoners by the same hand that fell’d them. Her breath 
is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a 
new made Haycock. She makes her hand hard with la- 
bour, and her heart soft with pitty: and when winters 
evenings fall early (sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a 
defiance to the giddy wheet of Fortune. She doth all things 
with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer het 
to do ill, being her mind is to do well. She bestows her 
years wages at next fair; and in chusing her garments, 
counts no bravery i’ th’ world, like decency. The Garden 
and Bee-hive are all her Physick and Chirurgery, and ske 
lives the longer for’t. She dares go alone, and unfold 
sheep i’ th’ night, and fears no manner of ill, because she 
means none: yet to say truth, she is never alone, for she 
is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, and 
prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy, in 
that they are not palled with ensuing idle cogitations. 
Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell them: 
only a Friday’s dream is all her surperstition : that she con- 
ceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is 
she may die in the Spring-time, to have store of flowers 
stuck upon her winding-sheet. 





AFFECTED TRAVELLER, 


Is a speaking fashion ; he hath taken pains to be ridicu- 
Jous, and hath seen more than he hath perceived. His at- 
tire speaks French or Italian, and his gait cries, Behold me. 
He censures all things by countenances, and shrugs, and 
speaks his own language with shame and lisping: he will 
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choak, rather than confess Beer good drink ; and his pick- 
tooth is a main part of his behaviour. He chuseth rather 
to be counted a Spie, than not a Politician, and maintains 
his reputation by naming great men familiarly. He chuseth 
rather to tell lies, than not wonders, and talks with men 
singly: his discourse sounds big, but means nothing: and 
his boy is bound to admire him howsoever. He comes 
still from great personages, but goes with mean. He takes 
occasion to shew jewels given him in regard of his virtue, 
that were bought in St. Martins: and not long after 
having with a  .Mountebank’s method pronounced them 
worth thousands, pawned them for a few shillings. Upon 
festival days he gues to Court, and salutes without re- 
saluting: at night in an Ordinary he canvasseth the 
business in hand, and seems as conversant with all intents 
and plots as if he begot them. His extraordinary account 
of men is, first to tell them the ends of all matters of con- 
sequence, and then to borrow mony of them; lie offers 
courtesies, to shew them, rather than himself humble. 
He disdains all things above his reach, and preferreth all 
countries before his own. He imputeth his want and 
poverty to the ignorance of the time, not his own unwor- 
thiness’: and concludes his discourse with half a period, or 
a word, and leaves the rest to imagination. In a word, 
his religion is fashion, and both body and soul are governed 
by fame, he loves most voices above truth. 
SIR T. OVERBURY. 





+ 


ON FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOLS. 





I HAVE heard women declare, and I believe they are 
right, that they would rather be in the power of ten 
abandoned men, than in that of one abandoned being of 
their own sex. A woman lost to all sense of virtue is a 
B 2 
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dreadful monster; indeed, there exists not another so dread. 
ful. The heart shudders at the idea of such a being—we 
turn from it with horror, But are there not females capable 
of vice, and that too of the deepest die? Alas! yes. Are 
there not young women whose imaginations are polluted 
and corrupted? too certainly there are. Do not these 
young women spread their baneful influence, and taint the 
hitherto unsullied minds of their companions? truth com- 
pels the painful declaration that they do. Does vice of 
this kind exist in boarding-schoolg, among females, as yet 
but children? still, still the answer must be, Yes. 

To mention instances ef depravity of this kind, would 
perhaps tend to increase the evil which I most sincerely 
wish to see remedied; but its existence is, alas! too 
certain. Conversations take place among young girls at 
boarding-schools, which profligate men would probably 
scruple to indulge in, even in their most unguarded 
moments ; books of the most pernicious nature are secretly 
purchased and secretly perused ; prints of the most abom- 
inable description are likewise secretly purchased, and 
secretly dwelt on. Of this last fact, the public trials but a 
short time ago exhibited a demonstratien. Will it be be- 
lieved, that in these seminaries improper actions and 
gestures are practised? I am afraid they are; and what- 
ever pain, shame, and mortification, I may feel thus to 
record the degradation of the female sex, and that too at so 
early a period of life, I must expose the evil in its utmost 
extent, that vice may not flatter itself with the idea of con- 
cealment. “ A little leaven in a boarding-school ferments 
the whole :” from one polluted spring how many unhal- 
Jowed streams arise; one vicious girl contaminates all her 
fellows; to candour and artlessness of manners succeed 
deceit and closeness; the openness of innocence is no 
longer visible, for the mind is conscious of guilt, which it 
seeks to veil under an appearance of modesty. Why do 
those harmless joys, those sports natural to youth, which 
once gave pleasure, please no more? The imagination is 
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corrupted, and takes delight only im unhallowed gratifica- 
tions; the hours which passed away in imnocent amuse- 
ments, or in sweet repose, are devoted to employments 
which strike at the foundation of virtue, honor, and 
happiness. 

These reflections on some of the vices too prevalent 
among young girls at boarding-schouls, suggest to me the 
propriety of examining a little into the causes of them, and 
also of endeavouring to poimt out what might be a pro- 
hable mean of acting in some degree as a remedy to them. 

A great cause of the vice existing in female boarding- 
schools is the unfitness of those who have the manage- 
ment of them, for the office they have assumed. Is a 
woman destitute of talents for every other occupation? 
she is, however, perfectly competent to undertake the 
education of youth. Has she failed in every line of busi- 
ness? as a last resource she sets up a school: no matter 
how ignorant, how vulgar, how unqualified she be, she 
takes a school, and gets schelars. Has a woman a few 
superficial acquirements? does she dress elegantly, and 
move with grace? are her manners polished? of what con- 
sequence is it that she is utterly devoid of the qualities 
both of the head and the heart? she is a perfectly accom- 
plished woman, and her condescension is infinite in be- 
coming the mistress of a boarding-school: happy are the 
parents for whose child she has a vacancy—happy is the 
child who is so placed. 

Another great evil of boarding-schools is, that they are 
tuo much crouded. The grand object of the mistress is to 
collect numbers; she therefore takes any, and all that are 
offered to her: no matter how many she has; the more 
scholars she can get, the more profit will she make by 
them. There are perhaps three or four teachers for fifty or 
sixty girls: how is it possib!e that so few should be com- 
petent to the charge of so many? Their morals cannot be 
properly watched over: this accumulation of numbers is 
pernicious to the health of the scholars. Twenty of them 
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are perhaps crouded into one sleeping-room, and that too 
of moderate dimensions; the air of course must be cor- 
rupted, and injurious to the bodily frame. After retiring 
to rest, and on arising in the morning, they are genetally 
from under the eye of a mistress or a teacher; is there, 
among these twenty girls, one of a polluted mind, these are 
the opportunities which she employs to instil her poison 
into the minds of her companions. 

Servants are another source of vice in boarding-schools, 
Persons in this condition of life are generally accessible to 
bribes; these are liberally bestowed; the young ladies are 
not allowed to go beyoud bounds themselves, but a servant 
secretly ministers to their corruption ; she conveys to them 
the noxious trash of circulating libraries, which they devour 
with avidity, when a few moments can be purloined for 
that purpose. 

I shall briefly notice too, those shocking allurements to 
vice, which are secretly conveyed into boarding-schoojs by 
travelling pedlars. What! shall a vile miscreant, who is 
brought to trial for selling books and pictures of the most 
horrible description, have it to say, in the course of that 
trial, that he sold these, and had the greatest sale for them, 
in boarding-schools, and in female hoarding-schools? The 
glow of shame and indignation tinges my cheek at the 
thought. 

Another cause of vice in boarding-schools is, that too 
much attention is paid to superficial accomplishments, and 
too little to the culture of the head and heart: a young 
lady is sent home from school perfectly accomplished : 
what are we to understand by this? Why, she has learnt 
a little French, a little Italian, something of music and 
drawing, a great deal of dancing; if her father keeps a 


carriage, to step in and out of one in a graceful manner: if 


she is of rank, to walk from the drawing-room to the 
dining-room, with an elegance suitable to that rank: Is 
her mind stored with useful information, and established 
in those precepts which should guide the conduct of her 
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whole life? Is her heart uncorrupt, affectionate, charitable ? 
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Is her temper meek, humble, complying? Is her disposition 
open, artless, ingenuous? Are lessons to these effects taught 
in the generality of boarding-schools? How should they 
be? What time would the young ladies have for the 
necessary accomplishments, if they were? 

Having thus mentioned a few of the causes of the cor- 
ruption among girls at boarding-schools, I shall now pro- 
ceed to offer a few hints by way of a remedy to this; 
indeed they may be suggested by a view of these causes. 

Do persons undertake the education of youth, who are 
utterly incompetent to it? How much then is it to be 
desired that they who are in every respect qualified for the 
office, should assume it; there is not one so important as 
the instruction of the rising generation; on them the 
future welfare of their country depends; it is therefore of 
the last consequence into what hauds they are entrusted : 
setting vulgar ignorant women entirely aside, sumething 
more is requisite than mere frivolous accomplishments : 
the mistress of a school should be wise, that she may 
teach her pupils wisdum: she should be good and virtuous, 
that from her, her pupils may imbibe the lessons of good- 
ness and virtue; her mind should be enlarged, and her 
heart pure, that her pupils may be enlightened, and their 
hearts kept in innocence. 

Are vices contracted by the numbers at boarding- 
schools? Let fewer then be taken: it would be desirable 
that no more scholars were received, than there were 
teachers to attend to properly: that a school should form 
but a larger family, over which the mistress should keep 
constant watch and superintendance: she should be to her 
pupils as a tender parent, they to her as affectionate 
obedient children, whose delight is in the company and 
conversation of their mother: they should be as much as 
possible together; she should dictate and regulate even 
their amusements; but a small number should sleep in 
one apartment; a teacher should sleep there also, and 
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retire to rest, and rise at the same time, with them: an 
immodest expression should be heard with abhorrence, and 
severely reprimanded. 

The mistress of a boarding-schoo} should be particularly 
careful what servants she has: she should endeavour to 
find those whose integrity 3s incorruptible, whose morals 
are pure. 

Let her beware whom she allows to be introduced among 
her pupils: there is no occasion that they should make 
purehases of pedlars, fruit-women, or any of that tribe, who 
haunt boarding-schools: if they have pocket-money, a 
servant, with the approbation of their mistress, can pur- 
chase for them what they wish to have: girls might be en- 
couraged to lay out a part of their allowance in the pur- 
chase of articles for clothes for some poor family in the 
neighbourhood, and might be instructed to make up these 
clothes: if the sight of objects, clad by their bounty and 
industry, will not gratify them more than that of poison 
spread before their eyes in secret, they must be depraved 
indeed. 

With respect to attention to what are called accomplish- 
ments, I would not be understood to contemn these alto- 
gether; far from it: music is a most pleasiug amusement; 
80 is drawing: acquaintance with different languages intro- 
duces to many sources of profit and pleasure, which, 
without it, would be shut up from the understanding: 
dancing is an agreeable and a healthful exercise ; to possess 
polished manners, and to move with ease and grace, are 
Jikewise desirable, but these are not to be attended to, to 
the neglect of more solid acquirements: it is of very 
inferior importance that a young lady possess outward 
embellishments; but it is of lasting consequence that she 
be instructed in her various duties, that the culture of her 
heart and mind be diligently attended to, that she be led 
into those “ ways” which are “ pleasantness,” into those 
§§ paths” which are “ peace.” 

Thus I have attempted to give a few ideas on a subject, 
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the importance of which all must feel, and if so, no effort 
to impress that importance can be utterly contemptible. 
That a reform in female boarding-schools, particularly 
those in London and its vicinity, is, necessary, it scarcely 
requires argument to prove: one of the persons brought on 
vccasion of the investigation of the affair relative to the 
Duke of York, before the House of Commons, an avowed 
companion of an infamous woman, was the mistress of a 
boarding-school for young ladies: when a learned coun- 
sellor speaking of an adultress, says, by way of extenuating 
the guilt of her paramour, that she was a woman of the 
utmost levity of character, in proof of which he adds, 
“educated at a London boarding-school,” the call for 
reform should be loud indeed; and this was said not 
loug ago. 

Perhaps I may be accused of haviug expressed myself in 
strong Janguage: the warmth of my feelings on the subject 
must plead my excuse; the two circumstances just adduced 
speak for themselves: most happy shall I be if any feeble 
effort of mine may have the smallest influence in the 
banishment of corruption, where corruption ought to be 
the most carefully guarded against, and in contributing to 
blamelessness of mind, and purity of manners in the 
younger part of the female sex. 

MISCELLANIES, BY MISS HUNTER. 





THE BUSY BODY. 


TO those who can derive amusement from the fanciful 
creations of an active imagination, every surrounding ob- 
ject as well as every revolution of nature affords scope for 
observation. A Busy Body in particular, must be expected 
to take advantages of the opportunities, which continually 
Present themselves of moralizing upon the wonderful works 
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of providence, or satirizing the follies of mankind at large. 
But there are times when morality appears tedious, and 
satire impertinent; imagination must then set to work for 
novelty, yet even imagination must have a foundation, 
upon which it may be enabled to erect the desired fabric. 
These were my meditations, when accidentally casting my 
eyes upon Moore’s Almanack for the year 1811, it occurred 
to me, that the writer of an almanack, had a never failing 
talent of amusing his readers, and I instantly determined 
on attempting one myself: the plan was quickly arranged, 
and I take the liberty of presenting it to my readers. 


THE ALMANACK OF LIFE. 


The progressive stages of man’s existence, bear a strik- 
ing analogy to the vicissitudes of the seasons, comprising 
in each succeeding month, the period of seven years; a 
calculation, which suppositiously extends the duration of 
life, to the advanced age of eighty-four, beyond which, all 
must be considered a dreary blank, neither profitable te 
ourselves, nor desirable to others, 


JANUARY. 


This month which commences our year, may be justly 
compared with the infant state of man, whose faculties are 
yet inembryo. The sun-shine of joy, irradiates but tran- 
siently, it illumines his early days with gleams of pleasure, 
unsubstantial and evanescent, a tedious night of helpless- 
ness and ignorance effaces the impressions made during 
the day. Artificial warmth, invigorating food, and refresh- 
ing sleep, are all that he requires or finds solace in. 


FEBRUARY.—?7 TO 14. 


The bud of intellect now expands to imbibe the genial 
rays of instruction, which the all cheering luminary of 
spring nourishes into blossoms of early promise. All is 
gaiety and pleasure, nature appears decked in vivid and de- 
lightful colours, variegated, fresh, and blooming; no gloom 
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ce. |e darkens the surrounding atmosphere, every thing presses 
nd ___ onthe senses with the charm of novelty, all is gaiety undis- 
four __—_‘ turbed and enchanting. 

6 ; MARCH.—14 TO 21. 

ric. 

my _~—_‘ This month is generally ushered in with boisterous winds 
ed. -—s and. nipping frosts. The hapless mariner beholds his ves- 
ing sel wrecked upon the very rocks which bound his much- 
red loved home. Vegetation perishes through severe and un- 
ed, timely frost, and deluging rains descending with impetu- 


ous force, crush the springing blade, and despoil the 
beauty of the gay parterre. Even thus do the rude 
passions of man’s soul break forth with resistless force at 
ik- _ this unsettled period of existence, wrecking the fragile 


ing _ bark of youth. The tide of dissipation sweeps away the 
sa principles of virtue, which have not had time to take firm 
‘of root; and every noble energy is blighted by the destructive 
all influence of bad example. 

to 


APRIL.—21 TO 28. 


Sunshine and showers now prevail alternately; the 
fruits of a good education, appear emerging from the 


stly beauteous blossom, but as yet they are crude and imper- 
are fect. Nature appears in her most lovely garb; a few 
an passing clouds may obscure the horizon, but they soon dis- 
ure, _-—«s Carge themselves and pass away. So do the temporary 
ese- sorrows of youth disappear, leaving no painful recollec- 
ing tions on the mind; like the refreshing rain which falls 
she _ upon the earth, reviving drooping nature, so do the trivial 


disappointments of this early state serve but to render 
hope’s perspective more alluring. 


MaY.—28 TO 35. 





nial 

el The face of nature now wears a fresher bloom; the gar- 
il is . dens are luxuriously filled with fruits and flowers, the trees 
de- _—s«-#€ covered with foliage, and the swelling corn begins to 
yom  +‘Bltheear. So is the body of man ripening to perfection, 
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the morals are formed, and the strongest energies of the 
mind disclose themselves. He indulges in luxurious plea- 
sures, and contributes to the gratification of others by the 
exertion of his useful and agreeable qualities. 


JUNE.—35 TO 42, 


The summer is now before us; we begin to gather the 
fruits, and already some of the early spring flowers fade 
and droop. Dense clouds obscure the sun even at noon- 
day ; vivid lightnings shoot athwart the sky, and the thun- 
der in an unexpected moment bursts over our heads. Thus 
does man already prepare to gather the fruits of his good 
works, or begin to dread the punishment of his trans- 
gressions. The simple hopes and pleasures of youth fade 
and wither in remembrance; the passions hold their 
strongest influence; they obscure his reason, blight his 
virtues, and the misfortunes they occasion burst unex- 
pectedly upon him, astonishing and appalling him even in 
the moment of pleasure and exultation. He perceives that 
the days of licentious enjoyment are short; that a long 
winter of remorse may succeed; and happy is it for him 
if he profits by the hint which the season itself affords. 


JULY.—42 TO 49, 


The bright days of summer are now passing away with 
swiftness unnoticed. The tempting fruits have been 
plucked from the trees, leaving them bare and unsightly ; 
others of later growth now bend beneath the luscious 
burthen. The hay has been got in, the cofn is ripe for the 
sickle, and aftercrops of grass begin to shoot from the 
earth. It is now also, that man is drawing towards the 
harvest of his happiness. Most of the pleasures which 
he once pursued with avidity have lost their zest. Those 
who have too early wasted their talents remain neglected 
as an useless incumbrance upon the face of the earth, 
while those who have preserved their morals uncorrupted, 
and suffered their judgment to be matured by experience, 
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are sought after as precious fruits, and justly appreciated 
for their superior excellence. At this period also man be- 
holds.a new generation rising to perpetuate his virtues, his 
tender offsring call for all his care and attention ; he looks 
anxiously forward to the period of its growth and improve- 
ment, in the fond hope that it will not only gladden his 
own heart, but contribute to the general benefit of so- 
ciety. 


AUGUST.—49 TO 56. 


The yellow tints of autumn now begin to check our 
exultations, and remind us that earthly bliss is not per- 
manent, and as the aspect of nature undergoes a gradual 
change, so does the face of man. His cheek begins to fur- 
row, his locks turn grey, and the bloom of healthful vigour 
fades from his cheeks. Pleasure fatigues his relaxed frame, 
and exertion weakens his intellectual powers, which have 
now passed the period of improvement. The winter of 
age seems advancing with hasty strides, more hasty than 
welcome. He looks hack with regret to the hours of spring 
and summer, when all was gaiety and frolic mirth. ‘They 
seem to have receded with equal rapidity, and the present 
hour is still wasted in unprofitable retrospection, and dis- 
satisfied anticipation. 


SEPTEMBER.—56 TO 63. 


This is the period of rest and recreation, feasting and 
revelry, when the season of labour is over. The harvest 
is got in, and the days are considerably shortened. Man 
now begins to seek refuge from oppressive cares, and 
gloomy apprehensions, in convivial hilarity and unlimited 
indulgence at the social board. He has gathered his har- 
vest of knowledge, his toil is at an end, and he proudly 
exults in his vast acquisition, without reflecting how soon 
he may be called upon to render up a just account, and see 
his boasted stores transferred to others, 
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OCTOBER.—63 TO 70. 

The fields now appear dreary, the hedges bare, no me- 
jody fills the grove, but rude howling winds sweep the 
earth, and scatter the straggling leaves in every direction, 
Thus also is man by this time stripped ef all his external 
graces, he becomes morose and sullen: his appearance no 
longer diffuses cheerfulness, he neither pleases nor is 
pleased. ‘The storms of calamity break on his devoted 
head, scattering his dearest connections; friend after friend 
drops off, and is swept away; he remains disconsolate and 
cheerless. 


NOVEMBER.—70 10 77. 


Gloom and desolation now extend their depressing in- 
fluence, every vestige of cultivation is buried beneath the 
deep encrusting snow; the meandering stream is bound in 
icy fetters, and heavy fogs obscure the face of heaven, 
wrapping all in impenetrable darkness: even thus are the 
faculties of man at this advanced period enveloped in the 
mists of prejudice. The hoary frost of age settles on his 
head; the warm current of life freezes in his veins, his 
senses become torpid. No ray of intelligence illumines 
the gloom which surrounds him, no genial warmth re- 
animates his palsied frame. ‘The night is long and awful, 
dreaded like the final night of death; fain would he 
lengthen days which afford no pleasure; for discontent is 
the constant sin of wretched man. 


DECEMBER.—77 TO 84. 


Behold now the life of man with the season drawing to 
its close. No material change has taken place in the as- 
pect of things, yet even this dreaded epoch is more tole- 
rable than the preceding, for the pains and privations of 
mortality seem nearer their termination. A fresh spring 
will appear, and vegetation flourish anew, and why. 
should not man rejoice that his earthly course is also run. 
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A new and blissful season awaits him, to which he shall 
rise up, divested of pain, infirmity, and care; eternal sun- 
shine shall gild his hours, his joys will be no longer de- 
jusive and unsubstantial ; but pure unperishable delight will 
be the reward of a well spent life. 





THE BLIND GIRL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 


te 


ONE of the unfortunate pupils of the celebrated Abbe 
de lEpée, named Durmance, only son of a gentleman of 
great estate in Normandy, lost his father when he had at- 
tained his twenty-fifth year, who left him in possession of 
landed property to the amount of about ten thousand livres 
per annum, and an elegant mansion near Paris, which 
Durmance fixed upon for his place of residence. Deaf and 
dumb from his birth, his virtuous and benevolent in- 
structor had endeavoured to compensate for those defi- 
ciencies by storing his mind with every valuable acqui- 
sition which could tend to alleviate his misfortune, and 
render him more estimable in the regard of others. 

Although nature had been partially unjust to him, she 
had in other respects dealt her favours with a liberal hand. 
With a most captivating figure, she united a noble spirit, a 
generous soul, and a most susceptible mind. He was de- 
votedly fond of reading, drew with taste, and excelled in 
all those accomplishments which it was possible to acquire 


under such unfortunate circumstances. Yet these talents 


he resolved to bury in retirement under the humiliating 
idea, that he was wholly unfit for society. “ In the gay 
world,” thought Durmance, “I should be considered bur- 
thensome and obtrusive. 1 could not join in their pursuits, 
nor could they readily comprehend my sensations, Friend- 
€2 
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ships could with difficulty be formed, and love—Oh! love 
can never be cherished in a female breast for the unhappy 
Durmance. Here then I will remain; I can dispense part of 
my wealth in acts of charity: the puor, while they receive 
benefits at my hands, will guess my thoughts, and not be 
the less grateful for my donations, and those unfortunates 


who require no. pecuniary aid, I cau console with tears of. 


sympathy. 
These satisfactory ideas reconciled the unfortunate young 


man to his lot, and although, when he witnessed the doe. 


mestic felicity of some of his neighbours, he felt a sensa- 
tion of regret, that such joys could never be his portion, 
his innate piety rendered him content with the dispensa- 
tions of the Divine Regulator of all things. 

One fine morning: in the menth of May, Durmance, 
after a long walk.in the forest of Vincennes,.seated himself 
at the foot of a tree, and casting his eyes by chance down 
an avenue opposite to him, perceived a female approaching 
holding by the hand a child about twelve years uf age. He 
gazed on her with surprise and admiration, for never be- 
fore hac he beheld such. perfect beauty, united with such 
an air of sweetness:and modesty. On a sudden he saw her 
fall; her head had struck against an overhanging branch, 
and the blow laid her senseless.on the ground. He flew to 
her assistance; the little boy. who accompanied her was un- 
able to render her any.assistance, and Durmance, trembling 
with agitation, raised the fair sufferer in his-arms.. 

The child in vain addressed himself to our hero, who 
was incapable of understanding him.. At length the sweet 
girl unclused. her eyes, and Durmance noticed with asto- 
nishment,.that she betrayed no-emotion at finding herself 
in the arms of a stranger;.a sad pensiveness marked her 
lovely features, and her fine blue eyes seemed fixed on va- 
cancy. He took her hand in his, and that.instant her face 


was suffused with blushes, and he new.discovered that the: . 


fair object of his admiration was blind. 
‘Lhis conviction filled his soul with the tenderest sympae 
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thy. The similarity of their misfortunes gave birth to 


Jove, which the enthuastic Durmance mistook for pity. 
He took out his tablets, and wrote a few lines, which he 
put into the hands of the boy, who fortunately could read, 
and repeated them. aloud te his sister. Thus: was an intel 
ligence established between them, and he learnt with ex- 
treme regret, that Herminia had not only reeeived’ a pain-~ 
ful contusion, but had, in falling, sprained her ancle so 
severely, that it was impossible for lrer to walk home. 
Durmance immediately, in writing, requested the little 
Leon tu conduct him to the place of their dwelling, and 
again receiving the lovely Herminia in his arms, tu which 
her modest diffidence at first objected, conveyed her to her 
home. 

The door of the neat little mansion to which Leon had 
led him, was opened: by an-elderly servant, who no sooner 
saw Herminia in that situation, than she hurried away to 
call her mistress. Durmauce deposited his precious bur 
then in a large easy chair, which he had no svoner done, 
than the grateful and affectionate Leon threw his arms 
round his neck, and with innocent smiles expressed his 
thanks. Durmance tenderly returned his caresses, and in- 
stantly withdrew.. 

Every thing in the humble dwelling evinced poverty 
combined with.content and neatness:. yet Durmance was 
not sorry to find it so, and as he bent his steps-towards his 
own stately mansion, his heart overflowed wath feelings of 
benevolence. ‘ She is poor—she is unfortunate,” thought 
he; “the first evil I have the power to alleviate, the latter 
would render my misfortune less-objectionable to her. But 
how can we explain our sentiments to each other? even 
should our feelings be in unison, it would be difficult to 
establish a communication between two such unfortunate 
beings. Yet, who knows, some means may. be found ; at 
least it is worth attempting.” 

The next morning Durmance hastened into his garden, 
and busied. himself in culling the choicest fruits and: 
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flowers, which he carefully deposited in a basket, and sent 
it as a present to the fair Herminia, with a billet expres- 
sive of his tender sympathy, and anxious wish to ke consi- 


dered her friend. This delicate present was received with 


the most lively pleasure by Herminia, who already in- 
terested by the kindness of Durmance, and the animated 
description given of him by the artless Leon, was no less 
affected by the knowledge of his misfortunes, than he was 
at her’s. 

Herminia had been afflicted with blindness for three 
years: a cataract had been formed in her eyes, which, for 
want of the means of obtaining proper advice, had occa 
sioned total blindness. Owing to this misfortune, her edu- 
cation had been neglected, and, having lost her parents in 
her infancy, and left to the care of a superannuated grand- 
mother, she had been unable to use any exertion fora 
maintenance; consequently, their small stock of worldly 
wealth gradually decreased, and they were reduced to a 
state ef extreme indigence, at the period when chance first 
introduced Herminia and Durmance to each other. 

Anxious to obtain further knowledge of the fair cottager, 
Durmance repaired to her residence immediately after din- 
ner. Herminia was amusing her aged grandmother with a 
song, which she had learnt in her childhood, and accom- 
panied it with a few wild notes on an old harpsichord, ar- 
ranged by ear, for she had never received instruction, yet 
her taste was so good, and sense of hearing so exquisite, 


that she could readily compose the harmony of any little | 


ballad. Ona sudden she stopped; she had heard a foot- 
step approaching—the Jatch was lifted up, and. a perfume 
of amber filled the little apartment. 

“ It-is the gentleman!” exclaimed Herminia, starting up 
with a smile of pleasure on her dimpled mouth—“ How 
do you know, sister?” asked the prattling Leon.—“ Be- 
cause,” she replied, blushing, “ I can recollect that his hair 
had the same perfume.”—Leon instantly communicated 


this to Durmance, who felt a secret pleasure, that even the 
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edour of the powder he wore in his hair should be the 
means of her recognizing him.—* Ah !” thought he,“ how 
could I doubt the goodness of Providence, when even such 
trifles are conducive to the intelligence of two sympathetic 
hearts ?” 

From that time he visited her every day, and at every 
visit found fresh cause to admire her sensibility and pene- 
tration. Having consulted a friend of his, who was a skil- 


- ful oculist, he found that an operation might safely be 


performed in the spring, upon the eyes of Herminia, and 
with every prospect of success. Durmance prevailed upon 
her to consent to a trial of the experiment, and the de- 
lightful hope of seeing her loved Durmance, inspired her 
with courage. At the time fixed on, every thing was pre- 
pared for the operation. The young oculist was about the 


_ age of Herminia’s lover, and a very handsome young man, 


_ True love is always timid, and jealous of its prerogative. 
- Durmance wished to make a trial of the instinctive affec- 
- tion of Herminia, and cautioned his friend to maintain a 
_ profound silence, should his efforts be crowned with suc- 


cess; this being mutually agreed on, he took his seat be- 
side the operator, in a trepidation of hope and fear. 

The room was darkened, and Herminia endured the pain 
necessarily inflicted with exemplary fortitude. When the 
bandages were removed, a smail portion of light was ad- 
mitted, and Herminia exclaimed, in a voice of rapture— 
“Oh, my God! I can see—how strange every thing ap- 
pears!” She touched every thing to ascertain its nature, 
and reconcile her ideas to a sense almost forgotten; at 
length her eyes rested on the two gentlemen. 

“ Which is our friend Durmance?” asked Leon, laugh- 
ing, and rubbing his hands in ecstacy. Herminia stood a 
momeat irresolute, for neither of them wore powder that 
day. After regarding them attentively, her countenance 


brightened ; she approachcd Durmance, and catching his. 


hand, cried, “ I think this is—yes, yes, I know I am not 
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mistaken.”—Durmance, knowing by the action that she 
recognized him, caught her in his arms, and they mingled 
tears of joy together. 

A mirror was then brought to Herminia ; she looked in 
it a short time, with evident delight. Durmance was 
alarmed; he feared that the sight of her own uncommon 
beauty would give rise to a vanity inimical to his wishes, 
and he instructed Leon to enquire what pleased her so 
much. Her answer was simple and natural—“ I thought 
at first that I beheld the picture of my dear mother, whose 
features I well remember; but when I saw the figure move, 
and was convinced that it was the reflection of my own 
form and features, I could not restrain my rapture at find- 
ing I was so like her.” 

The piety and innocence of this answer quieted all the 
scruples of Durmance. From that time Herminia devoted 
all her attention to her lover; she applied herself assidu. 
ously to learn writing, and soon made sufficient progress to 
carry on a correspondence with her delighted lover, and thus 


the intercourse between two faithfully attached hearts was | 


carried on without the interference of a third person. In 
short, they soon became so necessary to each other’s hap- 
pines, that they deemed it no lenger necessary to delay an 
union so desirable to both. Herminia thought no felicity 
equal to that of administering to the comforts and plea- 
sures of the amiable Durmance. While he, enraptured at 
the possession of one so fond and so faithful, felt secret 
satisfaction that he had the power to reward her tender 
and disinterested affection, by placing her in a situation 
which her beauty would grace, and her virtue dignify. 
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JHE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 
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(Continued from page 331.) 





EMMA entered the presence of Lady Somerville with a 
respectful but not abashed air: Somerville, without waiting 


- for his mother’s order, drew a chair; but Emma, as if re- 
_gardless of the circumstance, did not seat herself, until 


Lady Somerville, who knew well how to blend condescen- 
sion with dignity, said, “ Pray sit down, Miss Hayes, I 
wish to have a long conversation with you.” Emma ims 


' mediately complied, and then expressed her wish to be in- 
formed of the occasion of her ladyship’s summons, “I 


understand,” said Lady Somerville, “ that you are an or- 
phan ?”—“T have that misfortune, madam,” replied Emma, 
while her starting tears could not be repressed.—* Well, my 


dear,” observed the good lady, “ I wish not to revive any 
unpleasant feelings. I understand, from my son, that you 


are not very eligibly situated at present, and although, 
from the infirmity of continual bad health, my society may 
not be very desirable to youth, I thought it might be in 
my power to offer you a safe, if not very agreeable asylum, 
with me. From the advantages which you have obviously 
derived from education, I think it but just to apprise you, 
that [ should not consider you in the light of a mere do- 
mestic. In fact, I wish for the company of a young lady 
well brought up, of domestic habits, correct principles, 
and moderately accomplished, to beguile, by her agreeable 
talents, some of those hours, which a total seclusion from 
scenes of gaiety causes me to pass in gloom and uneasi- 


ness alone. It is true, the kind attention of Sir George 
_ and my son, leave me little cause of complaint ; but there 





are times in which I should derive solace from a female qua- 
lified as I have described; and I should consider it my 
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duty to treat such a one with the same tenderness I might 
shew to a daughter, a blessing which heaven has not in- 
dulged me with.”—“ Your generous consideration, madam,” 
said Emma,” excites my warmest gratitude, and the pro- 
tection you offer, would make me truly happy, could I 
<leem myself any degree qualified to fill the respectable sta- 
tion to which you would elevate me; I must, therefore, be 
candid with your ladyship, and explain the real motive of 
my begging to decline the honour intended me. I am the 
daughter of a poor but honest fisherman of this town; my 
mother died when I was but five years of age; my father 
sent me to a cheap school, where I learnt all that my mis- 
tress was able tu teach me, and being rather quicker in im- 
provement than the rest of her scholars, she made me use- 
ful in superintending the instruction of the younger girls, 
I remained with the good woman until I was fourteen, 
when my father, considering me old enough to manage for 
him at home, took me from a situation which was very 
agreeable to my taste. I was not long at home before my 
father was seized with a very dangerous illness, and all his 
concern was for my future establishment. ‘ Poor Emma,’ 
said he, as I worked by his bedside, ‘ God knows what will 
become of you when I am gone. To be sure there are 
some people well enough off, who ought to take care of 
you, but I fear they will not—the more shame for them. 

But I must not mention names; however, something must 

be done; I cannot leave you to starve, for you have been 

a good girl to poor old Bob Hayes. Take a pen; child, and 

write just what I shall tell you.’ I immediately obeyed his 

order, although my tears almost blinded me, and I wrote, 

nearly as I can recollect, these words: 











Please your honour, 
Iam very bad in bed, and the doctors think I am toe 
weather-beaten to hold out Jong; I do not want any thing 
for myself of your honour, having already plenty of grub 


in the lockers to last my short voyage, for I am no grest 
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eater; all my trouble is about my poor little Emma, when 


she loses me she must beg or starve, unless your honour 
choose to remember your promise, and provide for her, 
which [ trust your honour will do. 1 have done my duty 
by her, and given her a good education, as your honour 
may see by this letter which she writes for me, as I never 


_ had so much learning myself, so no more at present, from 


your lordship’s honour’s humble servant. 
Bos Hayes. 
P. S. I have never told Emma a word of what you de- 
sired me not to tell.” 


Lady Somerville could not help smiling at this first spe- 
cimen of Emma’s literary talents, and Somerville was with 
difficulty able to suppress a. fit of laughter. Emma, how- 
ever, proceeded without interruption. “ This letfer being 
folded and sealed with a piece of smoaky wax, I was de- 
sired to put on my best clothes, and take it to the great 
house near the turnpike in the road to Preston, and ‘ mind 
me, child,’ said my father gravely, ‘ you are to ask no 
questions, or I shall be so angry, that I will never forgive 
you; for indeed it will be your own ruin if you do, Ring 
at the bell, and when you see the footman tell him he must 
give that letter to his master directly; if he mutters tell 
him you come from Bob Hayes, the fisherman, and he will 
tun fast enough; and make haste, my dear, for perhaps 
you may not find me alive when you come back.” This 
intimation alarmed me so much, that I had no thought 
but for my poor father, I hastened along as fast as I 
could, and as I approached, seeing a chariot at the door, 
I increased my speed for fear the gentleman should be 
going out, which was indeed the case, I arrived breath- 
less and panting with fatigue. When I offered the letter 
and delivered my message, the man appeared very kind to 
me. ‘Sit down, my dear,’ said he, ‘ and I will bring you 
an answer.’ ‘No,’ replied I, ‘I cannot stop, for my father 
is very ill, and I am afraid he will be dead before I get 
VOL. K.—N. 8, - 
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ee 
back” ‘ What old Bob?’ returned the servant, ‘ I am 
sorry to hear that too, he was a hearty good natured soul; 
we have drank many a glass of nice ale together.’ At 
that moment a gentleman came down the great staircase, 
and the letter was immediately handed to him; he looked 
at it, then at me. ‘ Who is it from? ‘ From my father, 
sir, Bob Hayes, the fisherman,’ and I made one of my 
best curtsies. I thought the gentleman looked angry, but 
he tore it open, and then I was very much pleased to see 
a smile ou his face. ‘ Stop a bit, child,’ said he, ‘ and 
I will write an answer.’ ‘ You had better tell it to me, 
sir,’ I replied, ‘ for my father cannot read writing, and I 
must not stop for fear he should die” The gentleman 
looked at me very attentively, and then after some hesita- 
tion said—‘ True, true, I forgot that. Well, I will go to 
him. Open the door,’ said he, turning to the footman, ‘ I 
will take the girl with me.’ He then stepped into the 
carriage, and the servant lifted me in before I had time to 
think whether it would be right in me to refuse such an 
honour. During the ride, which was a novel pleasure to 
me, the gentleman asked me a number of questions con- 
cerning my father’s illness, and the manner in which I 
had been brought up, which I answered as respectfully as I 
could, but I trembled whenever he spoke to me, and 
thought it an hour before I got home, every minute exe 
claiming, ‘ I hope my father is not dead! ‘ Do not 
frighten yourself, Emma,’ said he good-naturedly, ‘ you 
shall be taken care of if you are a good girl, and mind 
not to talk about any thing that you are forbidden to 
mention ; little girls should always be very careful not to 
Jet their tongues run; but I think from your manner of 
answering me, that you know better than to do so.’ I 
assured him that I would always mind what my father 
told me, and he seemed quite satisfied with my replies. 
The carriage soon stopped at the dvor of our humble re- 
sidence. I waited not for ceremony, but leaping out before 
even the step was let down, ran into the room where my 
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father lay, and throwing my arms round his neck, exe 
claimed—‘ He is coming, the good gentleman is coming, 
he brought me home in is beautiful carriage.’ 

At that moment the stranger entered, he seated himself 
in a chair by the bed-side, and then addressing me, said— 
‘ Now, my good girl, go out of the room a short time, and 
I will watch by your father, when he wants you I will let 
you know.’ 

I was not much pleased with this order, and looking up 
in his face, replied, ‘ but perhaps my father does not wish 
me to go.’ ‘ Yes, child, the gentleman is right, you may 
go and get my broth ready.’ 

I then cheerfully complied, and after I had been absenta 
short time I was recalled. ‘ Come here, Emma,’ said my 
father, taking my hand, and holding it towards the gentle- 
man, ‘ God is very good to you, he has raised you up an- 
other friend—when you lose me, this kind and generous 
gentleman will provide for you. He will put you to school, 
where you will learn every thing that is useful, and in time 
be able to get a genteel livelihood, without being any 
further incumbrance to him; for remember, child, all he 
does for you is out of pure charity, so I trust you will be- 
have well, and be as obedient to him as vou have been to 
me. I have always found you a comfort to me since I lest 
my poor wife, and I hope you will give your new friend 
satisfaction, and do every thing herequires of you.’ ‘ Yes, 
indeed, indeed I will father,’ cried I, bursting into tears, 
‘ because you desire it; but I hope you will live longer 
than you think.’ 

‘ Hush,’ said the gentleman, * you must not say any 
thing about that—it is as God pleases, and if you fret it will 
make your father worse. But you must go among your 
neighbours to try if you cannot get some sober old woman 
to nurse him—you are too young for that office; I shall 
call every day to take care that you want for nothing.’ 

“Qh how good you are, sir,’ cried I, raising up my 
hands, and looking gratefully in his face. He took out his 
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handkerchief, and, walked over to the fire-place; a few 
minutes after this he went away; when he was gone, | 
asked my father who he was:—‘ You must not ask any 
questions child, said he; ‘ his Honour is a very good 
gentleman, and will do handsomely by you if you behave 
well, for he is very rich; but he does not choose to have 
his name talked about; he will tell it you himself by-and- 
by I dare say. Now go and ask Dame Bartlet to come 
and nurse me ; tell her she shall be well paid.’ 

Having engaged the old woman, I raised my hopes in 
the expectation that her good nursing would soon get my 
father well again; but I was unhappily mistaken: he ex- 
pired the next morning. I must beg your ladyship’s par- 
don, I fear I have trespassed too long,” continued Emma, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, “I intended merely to 
have given a brief account of myself; but the circum. 
stances of my childhood occured so forcibly to my remem 
brance, that I inadvertently entered into details which must 
appear unnecessary and unimportant.”—* Far from it, I 
assure you,” said Lady Somerville, “ pray go on, I feel 
very much interested. But my dear Charles, you need 
not confine yourself on my account, I am not desirous of 
hearing any more read this morning; truth, you know, 
has more charms for me than fiction.”—“ And so it has 
for me madam!” replied Somerville, “ therefore, with 
your permission, and if Miss Hayes has no objection to the 
presence of a third person, I should like to hear the 
remainder of her history.” 

Emma much flattered by a continuation of that polite- 
ness and attention, which she feared the knowledge of her 
humble origin might banish; assured him that she had 
nothing to relate that required privacy, and finding they 
were both anxious for her to proceed, resumed her 
history :-— 

“‘ I was deeply afflicted for the loss of my father, but the 
apparent kindness of the gentleman, who now assumed a 
slight degree of authority over me, served at length to 
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console me. He sent me a box full of good clothes, with 
a proper suit of mourning, made of materials of a much 
finer quality than what I had hitherto been accustomed to 
wear; and on the day of the funeral he came to see me; 
I thanked him most gratefully for his kind present, and, 
with the utmost simplicity, enquired if I was to go home 
with him.—‘ No child,’ was his reply, ‘you are to go to 
school and learn to be clever ;—after that I do not know 
how I may be inclined to dispose of you.’—‘ I am sorry for 
that,’ said I, ‘ for I think I should love you as well as I did 
my father; but I hope you will come and see me often, 
and then you will know how I behave.’ He appeared 
much affected by this address—pulled me to him and 
kissed my cheek.—‘ Poor fool !’ he uttered, but it was in a 
smothered voice, and I felt his hand tremble as it touched 
mine—‘ You are to go this evening,’ he resumed, ‘ to 
Chichester: the coach will go off about an hour herce; 
lock up your box and be ready; I will take you to the 
coach office, and see you off safe.’ 

The preparations I had to make were soon completed, 
and I began my journey with an anxious heart. I was 
received kindly by Mrs. Harrison the governess, and soon 
got acquainted with the scholars, from whom I learnt 
that I was only placed there as a half-boarder. I did not 
then exactly understand the distinction, but soon found by 
the supercilious behaviour of some of the young ladies, 
that it was a subordinate situation. Still it was a life 
both new and agreeable to me, and, as a few of them, who 
had better dispositions than the rest, treated me kindly, I 
soon made myself perfectly happy. I had also frequent 
opportunities of making myself serviceable to them, by 
occasionally doing little friendly offices for them, when 
idleness or want of capacity rendered them unable to do 
their task in work or arithmetic. Miss Cleveland, who 
was one of Mrs. Harrison’s pupils, employed me most fre- 
quently this way, and I consequently became a great 
favourite with her. On one occasion she took my part 
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against several young ladies, who maliciously endeavoured 
to charge me with falsehood ; and from that time I was so 
grateful for her good nature, that I never thought any 
thing troublesome which she required of me. I had 
brought with me in my box a very handsome silver coral 
and bells, which my father had always allowed me to 
keep, and I happened one day to exhibit it to several of 
my school-fellows, along with some other trifles which I 
carefully hoarded in a Tunbridge-ware tea-caddy. One of 
the girls having examined it, asserted that it could not 
have belonged to me—‘ For,’ said she, ‘ how could a poor 
fisherman’s child have had such a valuable play-thing as 
this; he could never afford te buy it?—I still main- 
tained that it was my own, for my father had told me so. 
Another looked at it, and perceiving a griffin’s head, with 
a cypher under it, pronounced my assertion to be an 
‘absolute falsehood—‘ At any rate,’ said she, ‘ if you did 
wear it, perhaps you had no right to it; your mother may 
have heen a nurse in a gentleman’s family, and some 
nurses have pretty light fingers we all know,’—‘ I burst 
into tears at an insinuation which I thought reflected 
disgrace on my mother.‘ No,’ cried I indignantly, 
‘though my parents were poor they were honest.’— 
‘That I know,’ observed Miss Cleveland, ‘ for I have 
often heard of old Bob Hayes and his wife, who used to 
take in washing; and when we heard of her death my 
mamma was quite sorry, for she said she never lost any 
thing all the time she employed her.’ 

Somerville felt particularly uneasy at this part of Emma’s 
narrative; he admired the candour of her disposition, 
which made her thus explicitly avow the mean occupations 
of her parents, and almost wished her Jess sincere. Again 
he scrutinized her face and figure, and mentally exclaimed, 
“ Can education thus have triumphed over nature? Is it 
possible that this clegant accomplished girl was the 
offspring of a couple so low as she describes?—no, no, it is 
impossible.” —“ Pray,” enquired Lady Somerville, “ what 
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cypher was upon the coral ?”——“ I am sorry I cannot inform 
your ladysbip,” returned Emma, “ the impression of a 
child’s teeth, perhaps my own, had rendered it so imperfect, 
that it is impossible to ascertain the letters.”—* It is 
strange certainly,” observed Lady Somerville, “ it might 
have been the gift of the gentleman who took you under 
his protection, excuse my asking you one more question ; 
did you never form an idea that he was more nearly rela- 
ted than he chose to avow?”——Emma coloured—“ Indeed 
madam, I fear you will think me both vain and romantic 
if I acknowledge that some foolish thoughts did at times 
obtrude; but I always felt ashamed of them as soon as I 
gave myself time to reflect.”—“ Perhaps some of your 
companions put it your head ?”?—“ Indeed that was not the 
case, for I had not been two days at school before I 
received a note by the servant I had seen at the great 
house, in which my patron very seriously admonished me 
to silence on whatever concerned him; adding that if I 
ever was so imprudent as to mention him to any one at 
the school where I was placed, I should never see him, nor 
enjoy the benefit of his protection.”--“ By heaven, it is 
most extraordinary !” exclaimed Somerville, “ I would lay 
my life old Hayes was not your father.”—“I own I am of 
the same opinion,” rejoined the old lady, “ but perhaps it 
is a secret that might be discovered could we find a clue. 
It appears to me,” continued Lady Somerville, “ that your 
mysterious protector must be your father :—should you be 
sorry for such a discovery Emma ?”—* [ hardly know what 
opinion to form on that head madam; I have never seen 
him since the day of my father’s death, and have almost 
lost the recollection of his features, yet I think I should 
knew him again, as his countenance was peculiarly 
striking.” —“ Did you not see him again ?”—“ No madam, 
after I had remained with Mrs. Harrison about three years, 
[ received another letter from my unknown guardian, in 
which he intimated, that as I was then old enough to go 
out in the world, he did not consider himself bound by his 
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promise to my father to do any more for me; but recom- 
mended that I would consult with my governess, who 
could no doubt recommend me to an eligible situation; at 
the same time advising me to destroy his letters as soon as 
read, and merely to speak of what he had done for meas 
an act of benevolence, nor presume to form any conjectures 
concerning him. I acknowledge,” added Emma, “ that 
in one instance, I disregarded his injunctions; I did not 
destroy his letters, but have them now.”—* Did you ever 
notice the seal?” asked Somerville eagerly.—*“ It was 
merely a head,” returned Emma, “and can therefore lead 
to no discovery. It happened just at this time that Miss 
Cleveland was preparing to quit school to superintend her 
brother’s house, and kuowing my situaticn, she very 
kindly made me a liberal offer of attending her as a coms 
panion. I accepted it with pleasure, and, notwithstanding 
the occasional caprices of her temper, should have been 
content, had not the libertinism of Mr. Cleveland filled me 
with disgust and apprehension.” —“ Well then,” said Lady 
Somerville, “ if you really wish to change it will give me 
pleasure to receive you; therefore apprize Miss Cleveland 
of ‘your intention as soon as you please.” 

Emma was more gratified by this arrangement than 
she thought it prudent to disclose: she was charmed with 
the engaging affability of Lady Somerville, and considered 
herself most fortunate in having gained such an amiable 
patroness. She also felt a secret pleasure in the thought 
that to the favourable representation of Somerville, she 
owed the distinguished kindness ot his mother 

When Emma communicated to Miss Cleveland her 
intention of leaving her, that young lady was both mortified 
and enraged: she reproached her with ingratitude, deceit, 
and prudery; accused her of designs on the heart of 
Somerville, and pretended to ridicule what she called her 
romantic notions.— You will fiud yourself sadly mistae 
ken, child,” said she sarcas‘ically, “ if you think that a 
man of taste and spirit, like the elegant Somerville, is to 
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be attracted by the baby-face of a poor dependant orphan! 
perhaps you flatter yourself with the idea of becoming a 
woman of fashion yourself—poor simpleton, he only wants 
to see how far your vanity and presumption will lead you.” 
Emma was not capable of submitting tamely to this insult: 
her temper though naturally meek, could be roused into 
momentary anger, and, glancing on Miss Cleveland a look 
of conscious superiority, she replied :—“ I thank you Miss 
Cleveland for thus readily undeceiving me, it has cleared 
my conscience from the charge of ingratitude: while I 
thought that humanity and friendship induced you to 
aftord me protection, my heart sensibly felt the good- 
ness of such conduct: but now that I find selfishness and 
the most disgraceful meanness alone influenced you, I feel 
truly happy in the opportunity of releasing myself from 
injurious treatment and unmerited calumny.”—“ You are 
a little hypocrite,” cried Miss Cleveland passionately, “and 
the sooner you quit my house the better !”—*I shall not 
attempt to retort madam; you have no cause to reproach 
me, and I am unwilling to be thus forced to forego those 
sentiments of gratitude and esteem which I once thought 
your due.”—“I wish to hear none of your sentimental 
stuff,” replied the enraged and disappointed Louisa, “ So 
pray let me have no more of it.” Saying which she flung 
out of the room, leaving Emma less grieved at her resent- 
ment, than surprized at the discovery of her real dis- 
position. 

When Miss Cleveland had leisure for reflection, she 
feared she had gone too far, since as Emma was going 
into Somerville’s family, it would be in her power to 
represent things so much to her disadvantage, that her 
views regarding Somerville must be effectually frustrated. 
She therefore thought it politic to dissemble the rage and 
vexation she felt, and part with Emma in a more con- 
ciliatory manner. To this purpose, when they again met, 
she looked unusually pensive, and holding out her hand, 
said mildly, “ J am afraid Emma my irritable temper gave 
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you some uneasiness: you know the regard I always bore 
you tvo well to think that I really meant any thing in 
what I said this morning; I am sure I love you as if you 
were my. own sister; but I own I was hurt to see you so 
delighted at the thought of leaving me, and only said 
what I did merely to provoke you; but come I know-you 
have a good heart my dear Emma, and will not resent it 
any further; I am sure it would make me wretched if we 
did not part friends-—now, shake hands, do!” 

Emma, who, artless as she was, had sufficient penetration 
to see through this finesse, determined not to lose the 
opportunity of shewing that she knew how far such pro- 
fessions were to be depended upon, and replied, “ What. 
ever your motives might be Miss Cleveland, the effect upon 
my feelings was the same; and I can never cherish the 
same sentiments of respect for a young lady, whe suffers 
herself to be hurried into such intemperate sallies of anger 
without provocation: your opprobious accusations of me 
you knew to be unjust; but the motives which induced 
such conduct were most disgraceful to you, and I consider 
all obligation on my side for past favours, cancelled by 
your own imprudent behaviour this morning: as to parting 
friends, in the common acceptation of the term, I agree I 
bear no enmity against you; but I sincerely pity a weak- 
ness which leads you to violate every law of justice and 
good-breeding.”—“ Well, well, | know I was to blame,” 
said the crest-fallen Louisa, “and I will make any repara- 
tion in my power. I hope, however, you will not mention 
my ridiculous behaviour to any body; it would do me a 
serious injury you know, my dear, and 1 am sure you are 
not naturally vindictive or malicious. So come with me 
to my room Emma, I have some pretty trinkets. you know, 
and I wish you to chuse out a keep-sake.”—“ I am much 
obliged to you Miss Cleveland,” said Emma, “and will 
attend you io your apartment, but as to accepting any 
present, I must beg to be excused.”——“ You are too proud 
I think Emma?’—“ Pardon me, I have only the pride of 
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~ an honest heart.” There is no dishonesty in accepting @ 


present.” “ But there is taking a bribe.” Miss Cleveland 
coloured at this pointed expression. “ Ah child,” said she, 
“ what strange notions you have of things; you appear to 
make a merit of being nonsensical and squeamish.” “ [ 
shall not contest the point with you Miss Cleveland,” re- 
plied Emma. “ but I wish you to understand that I am not 
quite so lowly in mind as in fortune. What has passed 
between us this morning, as it only concerns ourselves, I 
suall never think worth repeating, and I would rather 
remember you with sentiments of esteem for your past 


kindness, than by such worthless mementos as those you 
_ would now offer.” “ Mighty high flown, I must say,” re- 
_ turned Louisa pouting “ I find it is no use to persuade 
- you, I must see you again before you go, however.” With 
these words she left the room, and Emma repaired to 
_ her own chamber, to collect her wardrobe and books, pre- 
_ vious to her intended departure that evening. 
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(To be eontinued. ) 
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Continued from page 276. 
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LETTER V. 
Matilda Fitzauban to Edward Fitzauban, Esq. 


I HAVE so many extraordinary things tw tell you, my 
dear brother, that I scarcely know with which to begin 
first. Some events have happened, which will fill you . 
with surprise, with regret, and with pleasure. In short, 
your presence here is absolutely necessary, for, in the in- 
consistent, the unfortunate Mrs. Melfort, I have discovered 
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your wife! This at once accounts for her exclamations 


when she first saw Adeline, and for her strange behaviour 
to me; but I must proceed to acquaint you with the cir- 
cumstances which led to the discovery. 

A few days after the interview I mentioned to you as 
having taken place in Scales Wood, we saw Mr. Melfort in 
a post-chaise by himself, on the road to Tutnes. On that 
evening we had arranged a party of pleasure on the water, 
Aubrey accompanied us. We enjoyed the excursion very 
much, and Percival contributed to our amusement by in- 
dulging us with some delightful solos on the oboe, which 
he plays most admirably. Just as we came opposite the 
residence of Mrs. Melfort, we observed a figure gliding 
among the trees, but we were too far from the shore to 
distinguish more accurately, than that it was a female. 
We were presently alarmed by perceiving her eagerly push- 
ing aside the branches of thick impending trees, which 
grew on the side of a steep bank, and, in an instant, 
springing forward, we beheld her plunge into the water. 

We were all in the greatest consternation. Agnes gave 
a shriek of terror, and fainted away; while Percival, re- 
gardless of her situation, and alive only to the impulse of 
humanity, instantly exclaimed, “ I can swim—I will save 
the unhappy creature !” 

Oh, my brother! in that moment of horror and anxiety 
I discovered a secret which I would have concealed even 
from myself. I caught his coat, and entreated him not to 
risk his life in a fruitless endeavour to save a stranger. I 
was shocked at myself, as soon as I had uttered the words, 
for he pressed my hand tenderly, and replied, ‘ Fear not, 
Matilda; I am sure your benevolent heart will rejoice, if I 
succeed. I am too good a swimmer to be in any danger,” 
and he immediately threw himself over the side of the 
boat. We were so near the sea, that the water was very 
rough, and we frequently lost sight of him for a moment; 
at length he made considerable progress; the body of 3 
woman floated upon the water. He made a sudden spring, 
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crasped her firmly, and Mr. Montford plied the oars with 
such vigour, that the boat reached him just as, exhausted 
with fatigue, he must have sunk beneath his burthen. 
They were with difficulty got in. Percival, though faint, 
was still sensible; but alas! the unfortunate creature, in 
whom I recognized Mrs. Melfort, had breathed her last. 

Our situation was now truly horrible. Agnes, who had 
recovered only in time to witness the dreadful spectacle, 
gave way to her terror so much, that she fell into strong 
hysterics. Mr. Montford directed the boat to the first 
landing-place, and the men taking the dead body in their 
arms, conveyed it to the house, while we slowly followed 
supporting Agnes. 

Our arrival threw the servants into great confusion, and 
from their account we learnt that their master and mistress 
had had a violent altercation that morning, that Mr. Mel- 
fort had set off in great haste for London, and that Mrs. 
Melfort had appeared in a very distracted state all the re- 
mainder of the day. Upon examination of her apartment 
a letter was found, which they brought to me, as it had my 
address upon it. From the contents I learnt the dreadful 
truth, that the unhappy woman was the mother of your 
Adeline, and that Melfort was the name assumed by her 
vile seducer, your false friend: enclosed was a letter di- 
rected to you, which you will receive with this. Resent- 
ment must now cease, the unfortunate victim of credulity 
is no more, and I know your heart tco well to doubt your 
paying every attention to her poor remains, and as nothing 
can be resolved upon until your arrival, I will change 
the melancholy subject for one which I know will afford 
you as much pleasure as you can be capable of enjoying 
under such sad circumstances. 

Percival, on being very pointedly reproached by Miss 
Montford for his inattention to Agnes, very candidly en- 
tered on an explanation of his sentiments, expressed his 
concern that any mistake should have arisen from. his 
VOL. X.—N. S, E 
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trifling attentions on other occasions, and with equal frank- 
ness declared to Mr. Montford that his present visit was 
merely for the purpose of soliciting my hand. You may 
guess how much this discovery astonished us all; and 
when he took an opportunity of soliciting my approbation 
of his addresses, I assured him, that however I might 
feel flattered by the distinction, I should decline acceding 
to his request, until I was satisfied that it was made with 
the concurrence of his family. He then instantly produced 
a letter from his mother, couched in the most gratifying 
terms of approbation; and I had no longer a pretence for 
concealing my real sentiments, but I shall not give a de- 
cisive answer until [ see or hear from you. Your wishes 
shall guide me in this as in every other circumstance of 
my life. 

I must say that Agnes has behaved very well on the oc- 
casion, and although she was certainly partial to Mr. 
Aubrey, her spirits do not seem to sink under the disap~ 
pointment, nor does her friendship for me seem to have 
suffered any diminution. In fact, I believe her ambition 
was more the cause of her preference than the real merit 
of the object, an opinion which I believe I expressed to you 
in one of my former letters ; the certainty of this serves in 
@ great measure to remove my scrupies, as I should be 
sorry to repay kindness with ingratitude, or rival her in 
the affection of a man she really loved. Hasten then, my 
dear brother, to afford me your consolation and advice. I 
remain your truly attached sister 








MatTIcpa FITzauBAN. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER ; 
OR, A 
JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 
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PACKET II. 
Fitzosborn Park, 9th March. 


MR. HARRINGTON was possessed of a number of those 
qualifications which render men interesting, and not unfre- 
queutly dangerous companions also. Accustomed to min- 
gle in the first circles of society, his address was elegant, 
his manners polished, and his conversation varied and en- 
tertaining. His memory was retentive, and his mind was 
enriched by literary knowledge; while his natural pene- 
tration and extensive acyuaintance with the human charac- 
ter, enabled him to suit his discourse to the tempers, com- 
prehension, and ideas of every class of hearers, without 
betraying the slightest appearance of arrogance, or aught 
beside that self-possession and confidence in his own 
powers of pleasing, which tend to make persons at ease 
with themselves, and consequently far more agreeable to 
others. 

At that period he appeared to be about thirty years of 
age; but though still young in the number of his days, 
he was an adept in knowledge of the world; for “ much 
he had read, more had he seen, and in the original perused 
mankind ” 

Of himself or his connections, he rarely spoke, for he 
was not an egotist, and of course his own concerns rarely 
formed the subject of his conversation, though he did not 
@ppear to wish to hide, or publish his situation, which he 
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briefly stated to be at that time, rather an embarrassed one, 


He was the heir-apparent, he had told my father, of an “< 
Irish baronet of considerable fortune, who generally resided © 


in retirement in the province of Munster, and having dis 
pleased his uncle by refusing to marry an heiress whose — 
estates were contiguous te his, and who possessed nota 
single recommendation beyond that of her large property, 
he was then necessitated tu live upon the remnant of his 
own paternal fortune, which he acknowledged had been 


ana ry @#G,. at f@66 ti fr mr 


greatly injured by his extravagancies at Oxford, and for m 


some after his quitting the university; and tired of a life 
of dissipation, as sensible of the unprofitableness of such a 
line of conduct, he had taken an hasty leave of the capital 
and his former gay associates, and flying from the safe- 
ness of their useless pursuits, had fixed his abode amidst 
the wild scenery of the north of England, where he could 
freely indulge his taste for reading and the contemplation 
- of those beautiful scenes of nature, which render that part 
of the kingdom so universally admired and visited by all 
who really have, or in compliance with the fashion of the 
day, appear to possess a taste for the romanti¢ and mag- 
nificent scenery of uncultivated nature. 

As there was nothing in the language or manner of Mr. 
Harrington which could create a single doubt of his ve- 
racity even in the bosom of the most suspicious of the 
human species, my father, whe was naturally inclined to 
think well of mankind in general, and spurned the idea of 
deceit or falsehood in any of his own words or actions, 
gave implicit credit to all he heard him utter; and so com- 
pletely did he grant this fascinating stranger his esteem 
and confidence, that it was with almost boundless satis- 
faction he heard him declare himself the lover of your 
Albinia, and entreat my father’s sanction to his suit. 

I loved my father with the tenderest affection, and would 
have readily made a sacrifice of a large portion of my own 
comfort, to ensure his happiness or evince my obedience 
to his commands. Yet much as I regarded him, the idea 
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of uniting myself for life, with a man of whose real dispo- 
sition I knew so little, and to whom I was perfectly indif- 
ferent, distressed me inexpressibly. I was unconscious, it 
is true, of the affection borne for me by Wallace, and dared 
not rest my hopes of future happiness, on what might prove 
only a mere chimera of imagination. During several pre- 
ceding months, he had been absent from his uncle’s, and 
he had never directly, given one reason to believe he regard- 
ed me with more than sisterly affection. His image was, 
however, often present to my thoughts; his looks, his 
words, were treasured in my memory, and I pictured him to 
my “ mind’s eye,” as the worthiest, and most deserving of 
the human race, while I regarded Mr. Harrington merely 
as an accomplished and agreeable companion, whom I re- 
spected for his marked attentions to my beloved parents; 
but had yet to learn to love. . 

Desirous of conforming in all things, to the wishes of my 
father, yet feeling an invincible repugnance to the idea of 
marrying a man I did not prefer to every mortal in exist- 
ance, I was perplexed, uneasy and wholly at a loss in what 
manner to act. I had no friend, no adviser with whom I 
could confer on the occasion. Anna Ewbank was absent 
with her parents, on a visit to their relations in Chester, 
and I was uncertain, if they were not even gone into North 
Wales, where they had purposed passing a short while with 
seme of their friends. My father, it was easy to perceive, 
held but one opinion on the subject of Mr. Harrington’s 
proposals, and he appeared to consider it almost impossible 
for me to reject an offer at once so liberal, and so advanta- 
geous; for, notwithstanding he had acknowledged that his 
finances were greatly injured by his former follies and ex- 
travagancies, he still possessed an mcome of better than 
seven hundred pounds per annum, which of itself, was be- 
yond what a girl, without even a decent dependence, was 
entitled to expect; in addition to which, his being the un- 
doubted heir of a title, and an ample fortune, rendered him 
@match, which few parents, situated as mine was, would 
have readily rejected for their child. 
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But to give you an idea of my father’s wish to behold 
me the wife of his favourite, and as he fondly hoped, esta- 
blished under the protection of an affectionate and worthy 
husband, I shall relate a conversation which tvok place 
betwixt us, on the last day of the week, during which I had 


obtained permission to deliberate on the proposals of © 


Mr. Harrington, who had goné on an excursion into 
Cumberland; heping as he said, to find on his return, that 
I had made up my mind to bestow my hand and heart on 
the man, whose study it would ever be, to render my future 
life as happy and agreeable, as circumstances would admit 
of. 

Tt on was one of the mildest evenings in the beginning of 
the month of May, that my father and myself were seated 
at the door of our cuttage, enjoying the refreshing gales 
that were occasionally wafted over Elter water,and admiring 
the innumerable beauties of the surrounding landscape, 
which at that charming season of the year, and from the 
spot whence it was viewed, presented one of the loveliest 
scenes in nature. The air was soft, yet fresh, and invigo- 
rating to the decaying frame of my poor tather, whose 
health had been for some time greatly on the decline; not 
a cloud obscured the brightness of the firmament; not a 
sound, but that of the rippling of the water, as it played 
amidst the recks that scattered over the channel of the rivu- 
let, impeded its progress to the lake, broke in upon the 
stillness of the scene: all nature seemed wrapt in peace 
and harmony. : 

My heart was robbed of much of its usual lightness, and 
a painful apprehension of approaching evil pressed upon 
my spirits as [ gazed upon the pale emaciated countenance 
of my father, and thought how soon I might be deprived 
of my kind protector, and indulzeut guide, A tear, which 
had for some moments trembled on my cheek, fell on the 
hand of my father, as it rested on the arm of an vid fa 
shioned chair in which he sat; it interrupted the reverie in 
which he had been plunged, and turning towards me with 
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a look of kindest sympathy and affection, he said, “ Albinia, 
my beloved girl, why do you weep my child, why thus give 
way to causeless melancholy, and indulge a sadness which 
can only tend to break your peace, and injure your health, 
and be productive also of unhappiness to a parent whom 
I am confident, my love,you wish to render comfortable, and 
behold wear out his short remaining span of life in calm- 
ness and tranquillity: that l am hastening to the close of 
my earthly pilgrimage, there cannot be a doubt, my feelings 
warn me that my race is nearly over, and could I but be- 
hold my heart’s best treasure safe in the protection of a 
worthy husband, I should calmly resign myself to the will 
of Him, who gave me being, and has equally a power to take 
away the gift, and undisturbed by painful apprehensions 
for your future fate, I should make my exit from a world in 
which neither your sex, nor delicacy of mind, befit you to 
encounter its storms, and to which I shudder at the thought 
of leaving you exposed. Think seriously then, my child, 
think, on the hardships which attend the unprotected 
orphan children of poverty, and ask your own heart if it 
would not be a sensible gratification to your fond parent, to 
behold you the wife of one of the most generous and 
amiable of mankind: whose study it would be to promote 
your happiness, and ensure your felicity, by every proof of 
tenderness ana affection.” 

My father paused, and fixing his eyes upon my face, 
awaited my reply, when finding I remained silent, and 
evidently at a loss what answer to return, he again pro- 
ceeded, “ With pleasure I have ever observed your dis- 
position to be frank and candid, my Albinia, and [ now re- 
quest you to convince me I have not been mistaken; but 
without hesitation, tell me, do you really feel an aversion 
to the amiable Harringtoi, or has your heart flown to 
dwell, with romantic partiality, upon the recollection of an 
object, who, perhaps disdains your affection, and, however 
worthy of regard, surpasses not him who solicits your ap- 
probation of his. suit. That conscious blush Albinia, 
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owns the truth of my conjecture, and I grieve to think it ~ a 

is as I have lately apprehended. I know, my child, the 4 
affections of the heart are not on all occasions at our own a i 
disposal. I am sensible of the merits of the youth to | 
whom you must be conscious I allude: I regard, lesteem = 
him, and believe him deserving of your tenderest affection : . 
but oh! my love, beware of encouraging a partiality 5 
which may too certainly prove the source of future 4 | 


wretchedness and bitter disappointment ; and if you possess 
consideration for your own welfare, or the comfort of your 
dying parent, you will not reject an offer so peculiarly ad- 
vantageous, and so far beyond the expectations I had 
formed for your establishment. Reflect! I beseech you, 
on the forlorn situation in which my death must necessa- 
rily place you; and do not suffer yourself to become 
dependant on the ostentatious liberality of cold-blooded 
relatives ; a state, of all others, the most galling to a 
heart of sensibility, and to you, my child, who have 
been tenderly fostered by indulgence, one that would 
perpetually prove a state of misery and suffering :— 
Prosperity, you need not be told, but adds to the hardness q 
of the bosoms of the worldly-minded, who shrink from z 
owning a connection with the children of adversity, and : 
amongst which number may be justly ranked, the persons &§ 
with whom the ties of consanguinity unite your father.”— - 

“That I am highly favoured by the good opinion enter- 
tained of me by Mr. Harrington,” replied I, at length 
assuming courage to speak, “I do not disavow: but in 
spite of all the advantages that might be supposed to result 
from my acceptance of his offers, I cannot voluntarily 
: resign myself to one, who, however generous, amiable, 
moe and honourable he may be, it would never be in my power 
to regard with any sentiment more tender than that of 
gratitude and esteem.”—“ But what are your principal ob- 
jections to Mr. Harrington,” said my father, in a tone of 
is impatience he was not accustomed to use when addressing 
| me—‘“ are you so weak Albinia, or so romantic, as to 
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~ fancy you must be violently in love with whoever you 
marry? consider the importance of the subject we are 
now discussing; and do not rashly exclude a prospect, 
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which, though not perhaps exactly consonant to the ideas 
of felicity you have gained from the perusal of some silly 
novels, must at least be sanctioned by reason, and appro- 
ved of by discretion.” 

I had never heard my father speak so harshly, and 


_ I felt the change which had arisen in his manner: I 
- however struggled to suppress the emotions it gave birth 
- to, and summoning all my courage to my aid, replied, 
_ that “T could not tax myself with having encouraged 


_ romantic notions of felicity, nor did I imagine my re- 


juctance to burthen myself with a debt of gratitude I 
might never be enabled to discharge, could be accounted 
such; nor any unwillingness to subject myself to the 


_ necessity of striving to exercise a virtue I might feel averse 


See 








to practise.”—“ Gratitude,” returned my father, “ can 
never be a burthen when conscious we are discharging 
only a debt due to the liberal and deserving object who 
displays generosity towards us, and for whom esteem must 
daily, from a repetition of kind offices and attentions, gain 
increase !” 

A thought of Montague Wallace at that instant crossed 
my mind, and sighing involuntary at the recollection, I 
replied, “ If our fortunes were less dissimilar, I should per- 
haps experience less reluctance to accept Mr. Harrington’s 
proposals. But the disparity is such, I fear we should not 
be happy; for sureiy it is reyuisite, that somewhat of an 
equality in fortune, as in rank, should attend the parties 
joined in wedlock, for the preservation of both mutual 
confidence and affection, and avoiding the fatal conse- 
quences of conscious superiority upon the one side, and 
Jealousy upon the other: much too you must recollect my 
dearest father will be expected by the world, from the heir 
of this proud and wealthy baronet, who, with twelve 
thousand a year to bestow upon his nephew, naturally 
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looks to his forming an alliance with one of the first 
families in the kingdom, and who has already fixed upon 
a rich heiress in his own neighbourhood, for his kinsman. 
Can he then, who ackuowledges himself under weighty ob- 
ligations to his uncle, can he, undeserving of censure and 
the stigma of ingratitude, espouse a pennyless girl, without 
a single recommendation to his family, and who in all 
likeiihuod would be hated by them as the cause of his 
direliction from duty. In that case, would not reproaches 
fallon the object of his choice; mortifications engender 
discontent in the bosoms of both parties, and self-accusa- 
tion not improbably at length embitter every joy of the 
husband; while the conscious cause of his unhappiness, 
would sink beneath the pressure of affliction, and linger 
out existence in the midst of luxuries and splendour she 
would sicken at the sight of? 

My father looked earnestly in my face, absorbed in 
thought, and as I hoped, inclined to pay attention to the 
objections I had started against my marriage with Mr. 
Harrington; but after some time passed in rumination, he 
replied, “ These are, no doubt, powerful reasons in your 
opinion, my dear girl, but to own the truth to you, they 
are of not the least importance in mine. I know you 
must at my decease become at once friendless, portionless, 
and unprotected, a dependant on the bounty of strangers, 
or cast yourself upon the liberality of relations, not one of 
whom, as you must be very sensible, regard your father 
but as a stranger, and who will feel little inclined to bur- 
den themselves with his daughter; unless, indeed, your 
uncle O'Grady, to whom I some time since addressed 
myself in your behalf, would grant you an asylum under- 
neath his roof. In his reply to my letter he gave me the 
strongest assurances of his wish to serve you to the utmost 
of his power; but that power I have reason to imagine is 
very limited ; for notwithstanding he is one of the warm- 
est-hearted hospitable sons of Erin, he is too much under 
the controul of a vain, silly help-mate, to pursue the 
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natural dictates of his generous bosom. Reflect, then, what 
must be your situation, exposed perhaps to the insults of 
the licentious of the one sex, and the envious malignity of 
the other: a situation so replete. with dangers, mortifica- 
tions, and discomfort, that were you but to give yourself 
time for reflection, and contrast a state of that kind with 
the comforts of an happy home, endeared by the presence 
of an affectionate husband, and affording a number of the 
luxuries and conveniencies which affluence bestows upon 
the wealthy, you could not hesitate in deciding; nor reject 
a prospect so calculated to inspire the mind of a reasonable 
moria! with sentiments of hope and joy.”—“ But you have 
omitted one circumstance, my dear sir,” returned I with 
more spirit than I had at first imagined I could assume, 
“you forget, amidst the enumerations of the advantages 
resulting from a marriage with Mr. Harrington, that 
which weighs heavily in my opinion in the opposite 
balance, and accords but ill with the candour of my dis- 
position, and the precepts of my revered departed instruc- 
tress: I mean the circumstance of our union being kept 
a secret from the world, and his family in particular. 
Accustomed, as I have ever been to openness and sincerity 
in all my thoughts and actions, I should deeply feel the 
misery attendant on concealment, which I have repeatedly 
heard my regretted aunt affirm, is one of the greatest 
enemies to tranquillity, burthensome and disagreeable to a 
mind of delicacy, and to the interested an unfailing source 
of apprehension and disquietude.”—“ Concealment, I grant 
you, is both dangerous and disagreeable,” returned my 
father, “ but my dearest child, we must even sometimes 
overstep the boundaries of right to effect a good purpose ; 
and there are few more allowable than for a portionless 
young woman to endeavour at obtaining an honourable 
and comfortable establishment in the world :—No, Albinia! 
much as I detest every species of deceit, in this case I 
must deviate from my usual practice, and overlook a cir- 
cumstance, which situated differently, I should probably 
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consider an insurmountable obstacle to your acceptance of 
Mr. Harrington. But we cannot have all things according 
to inclination in this world, and we must only strive to 
render circumstances conformable to our wishes, as far as 
lays in our power. Let me therefore hope, my love, you 
will permit prudence to assist reflection in your future 
meditations upon this important point, and that you will 
not hesitate upon Mr. Harrington’s return, to accept an 
offer so advantageous to yourself, and so highly gratifying 
to the wishes of your father. At present,” continued he, 
‘¢ T am inclined to return to the house, and when next we 
resume the subject, I trust, Albinia, I shall find you reason- 
able, dutiful, and affectionate :” laying a particularly marked 
emphasis on these latter words, as he arose to retire within 
dvors, and casting on me a look which seemed to say he 
fully expected I would evince my obedience by a ready 
compliance with the wishes nearest to his heart. I wished 
to do so, but the affections are not on all occasions at our 
own disposal, and mine, I plaiuly perceived, were not ex- 
clusively bestowed on Mr. Harrington. When retired for 
the night to the solitude of my apartment, a thousand 
affecting remembrances busily obtruded themselves upon 
my mind, and a number of fearful apprehensions filled my 
bosom; while my “ heavy heart, the prophetess of woe, 
foretold some ill at hand ;” and I found that “ gentle sleep 
sits only on the eye-lids of the happy.” Impressed with 
the idea that it would be long ere I should again see the 
friend of my heart, the amiable Anna Ewbank, an inex- 
pressible sadness overwhelmed me, and at some moments 
I contemplated the idea of a marriage with Mr. Harrington 
with a feeling of horror; while at others, I fancied myself 
sufficiently an heroine to sacrifice every selfish considera- 
tion to a sense of duty, and to secure the peace of my father 
hy a ready acquiescence with the wishes of a parent, who 
on all occasions had so studiously sought my welfare, and 
the promotion of my interest and happiness. In a word 
Iwas wretched, and unable to decide on any thing. J 
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thought of Wallace, and of Anna Ewbank. I recalled to 
mind a variety of instances of Montague’s affection, and 
of Anna’s friendship, and I fancied we were about to be 
eternally separated from each other. The idea chilled me, 
and I endeavoured to banish it to a distance; but my 
efforts were unsuccessful, and at length the tardy-passing 
hours of night being over, I quitted my bed unrefreshed by 
sleep, pale, languid, spiritless, and dejected, and descending 
to the little room in ‘which we usually breakfasted, and 
where with smiles of pleasure I was wont to meet my 
beloved parent, I. beheld him seated in a melancholy 
attitude, his countenance overspread by sadness, and his 
appearance denoting much of bodily and mental suffering. 
In an instant every thought of opposition to his wishes 
fled from my bosom ; and attending only to the sentiments 
of duty and affection [ had always cherished, I resolved 
to banish every selfish consideration, and by acquiescing 
in his designs, to shed comfort on his visibly-approaching 
journey to the mansions of eternity. 

The moment of softness, and compassion has often 
proved propitious to others as well as to lovers, and on 
that occasion it was peculiarly favourable to my father, 
who, upon resuming the subject of the preceding even- 
ing’s conversation, found me in readiness to administer to 
his comfort, by consenting to accept of Mr. Harrington. 

Charmed by my compliance, and enchanted by the pro- 
spect which his over-sanguine disposition presented to his 
view, he strained me to his bosom, while tears of joy 
streamed from his sunken eyes, and, declared he should 
quit the world in peace, could he but see me placed under 
the protection of an amiable mortal, and rendered inde- 
pendant of the frowns of fortune; he asked to be left 
alone, in order, as he said, to tranquillize his thoughts, and 
indulge his pleasurable reflections. I therefore quitted the 
apartment, and, hoping to dispel the presages of evil that 


hung heavy on my heart, strolled into a small flower- 
vou, X.=——~-N,. S. F 
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garden, where in happier moments I was used to pass a 
considerable portion of my time, in trimming the flowers 
into neatness, or listening to the melodious tones of the 
thrush and blackbird’s voices, as they chaunted the praises 
of the Creator of the universe, and sat amongst the 
beautiful luxuriant woods, which decorated the banks of 
Elter water, and adorn the entrance to the wild romantic 
vale of Langdale. : Though wishing to detach my thoughts 
from reflections of a painful nature, I was insensibly led to 
recal to mind the days of former happiness, and dwelling 
upon “ many a proof of recollected love,” I pictured a 
mournful contrast betwixt my then unhappy situation, and 
the time when all was harmony within my breast. 

Alas! exclaimed I, as with melancholy steps I trod the 
gravelled path, over which I oft had bounded with airy 
lightness ; how swiftly does our dream of happiness eva- 
porate; how fleeting are the pleasures we are destined to 
enjoy, in the uncertain period allotted for human existence. 
Not twelve months since, and I believed myself amongst 
the most fortunate of mortals. My days were passed in a 
succession of innocent and rational amusements. Each 
hour afforded some fresh proofs of kindness, or instruction 
from my revered preceptress. My father was then com- 
paratively well and happy; Anna Ewbank was my constant 
companion, and Wallace our mutual friend. “ Ah Mon- 
tague,” cried I emphatically, “ what will you think of this 
precipitate engagement? Will not your delicate sense of 
propriety shrink from the idea of a clandestine marriage? 
and will you not accuse me of unpardonable weakness in 
thus consenting to a measure which my judgment tells me 
is wrong? But it is to relieve the bosom of a parent of its 
heaviest load of care and anxiety for a beloved child; it 
is an act of duty I owe to the best of fathers. Yes, it is a 
sacred duty I am to perform, and all that will remain for 
me to do, is to implore Almighty God to grant me grati- 
tude to appreciate and reward the affection of my destined 
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husband, and to exclude each lurking sad regret or discontent 
from my heart. May it long be in my power to contribute to 
my adored parent’s happiness ; to soothe his declining years, 
and provide him with those indulgencies and comforts 
his age and increasing infirmities render requisite; but 
which his own limited finances preclude the possibility of 
his commanding. 

Oh God of my life! support and strengthen in me every 
pious, virtuous resolution, and sustain me under every dif- 
ficulty thou mayest will me to endure; and teach me to bear 
the burthen of my sorrows with the submission of a 
Christian. 

A flood of tears impeded further utterance, and I wept 
with bitterness, as my spirits sank to the ebb of misery and 
dejection. The vivifying beams of hope were vanished 
from my sight; my “ trembling lips broke short an half- 
formed word,” and I was indulging in the luxury of sad- 
ness, when a groan, deep, awful and terrific, struck upon 
my ear, accompanied by an horrid presage of some dire 
event. Chilled with affright, for a moment I seemed rooted 
to the spot on which I stood; then hastily rushing forward, 
I flew into the room where I had left my father, and be- 
held him motionless, extended on the floor, one hand 
spread on his breast, as if to check the pang that shot 
across his heart, the other laying powerless by his side. 

Alarmed beyond the power of utterance, I rang the bell 
with violence, and being quickly joined by both our fe- 
male domestics, who apprehended some unusual circum- 
stance from the hasty summons; we raised the invalid 
again upon the couch whence he had fallen, and the usual 
remedies being applied, he began to recover an appear- 
ance of animation, his pulse to beat with regularity, aod 
his eyes to emit a faint portion of their wonted anima- 
tion. 

With pleasure indescribable, I viewed these symptoms of 
returning life, and grateful to Providence for having spared 
my parent, I breathed a fervent prayer for his recovery, 
and vowed to act in strict conformity with all his wishes, 
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however greatly they might militate against the peace of 
my own bosom. 

But to be brief, my father regained the power of speech 
and motion, and, after sometime resting on the sopha, and 
swallowing a composing medicine, he was assisted to his 
chamber, where, placed upon the bed he shortly fell into 
a quiet and refreshing sleep, which he enjoyed for upwards 
of an hour: while seated close beside him, I indulged the 
hope that heaven had listened to my supplications, and 
would spare him to my prayers. But another fainting-fit, 
towards the close of day, renewed my apprehensions for his 
safety, and the opinion of the medical practitioner whom 
Ihad summoned from Ambleside, crushed every hope of his 
surviving mary days, and left my mind a prey to the deepest 
grief and anguish ;—words are indeed inadequate to paint 
the force of my affliction; nor is it possible to describe 
the regret I felt at the absence of my only friends, the 
Ewbanks; suffice it to say, that such was the poignancy 
of my sorrow, such was the distracted state of my mind, that 
even the presence of Mr. Harrington would have been a 
source of comfort, a solace to my woe fraught mind, during 
the tedious hours I passed beside the death-bed of my 
father listening to the deep drawn sighs that issued from 
his bosom, and which, during his uneasy slumbers, seemed 
to agonize his soul with torturing recollections. 

As day approached, he breathed with greater freedom, 
and appeared considerably easier; while often as he 
grasped my hand in his, he would turn his languid eyes 
upon my face with such looks of expressive tenderness, as 
wrung my heart with agony, and spoke a language, of 
which a judgment only can be formed by those who in 
similar situations have endured the sight of a beloved 
friend or parent stretched upon the bed of death, yet 
feelingly alive to a knowledge of their approaching separa- 
tion from the object of their fondest regard. At sucha 
moment, what would the feeling heart not sacrifice to af 
ford ease to the expiring sufferer, or preserve him from 
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the cruel grasp of death. I dvuated on my father, and 
dreaded nought so greatly as the loss of his protection. 
Yet, fearful of disturbing his latter moments, I endeavoured 
to conceal my emotions, and subdue the violence of my 
affiction by fervent prayers to that unerring “ Power 


supreme,” 


“ Whose words can bid the gathering clouds disperse ; 
Smooth the vex’d bosom of the furrow’d sea ; 
And chain the stubborn and contentious winds, 
When they unseat the everlasting rocks, 
And cast them to the sky.” 
Battle of Hastings. 


Absorbed in ruminations of the most depressing nature, 
and anxiously watching the respiration of the invalid, I 
did not hear the chamber door unclose, nor know that any 
person had entered the room, till looking yp, I beheld the 
manly countenance of Mr. Harrington before me, over- 
spread with an expression of grief and tender concern, 
more grateful to my heart.at that moment, than ever were 
the most lavish praises of an admirer, or the most flat- 
tering compliments in the power of language to express. 

A faint exclamation of surprize, I involuntarily gave, 
awoke my father from his slumber; when unclosing his 
heavy eye-lids, he perceived his visitor, and a gleam of joy 
diffusing itself across his pallid countenance, he seized 
the extended hand of Harrington, and strove to express his 
satisfaction at the unexpected return of his favourite; who 
on his part, testified the affliction, which he appeared to feel 
at the situation of the invalid, in terms must gratifying to the 
bosom of the sufferer, and calculated to make a strong 
impression upon mine; for loving my father with enthusi- 
asm, it was at ali times, the highest gratification to me to 
behold him regarded with attention. 

With partial eyes we view the kindnesses, and even the 
most ordinary actions of those of whom we entertain a 
good opinion; and magnifying even trifting proofs of 
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regard, with ease “admit the thing we hope is true.” 
Naturally inclined to think well of mankind in general, : 
and beholding Mr. Harrington as the most sincere and & 
disinterested of friends, the future tender guardian of his 
beloved daughter’s happiness, my father felt his spirits 
revived by the presence of his visitor, and exerting his 
remaining strength in order to converse with him, he 
acquainted him with the promise I had granted the pre- 
ceding morning, to accept the offer he had generously 
made me of his hand, and become the sharer of his for- 
tunes.—“ My death,” said he, “ will soon deprive my 
child of my protection, and leave her exposed to all the ills 
attendant on a friendless and a destitute situation. I 
wished, indeed, to have been spared to witness your union ; 
but heaven decrees it otherwise. The clergyman of our 
extensive parish is at present absent, as is likewise the 
one who officiates in its chapel; and ere they return, 1n all 
human prebability I shall have made my exit from the 
stage of life; for the feeble hold whieh I retain of exis- 
tence, is hourly kecoming weaker, and all will soon be over.” 

But I am interrupted my dear friend: an inundation of 
visitors compels me to relinquish my pen, and bid you an 
hasty adieu. They are unexpected; and at this moment, 
I may add, unwelcome guests; but there is no possibility 
of getting rid of them without manifest rudeness. I shall 
resume my narrative at the earliest opportunity, and in 
the meanwhile, witha thousand kind wishes for my dear 
Mrs. M-—- and her amiable family, I remain, 

Your’s truly and affectionately, 
ALBINIA FITZOSBORN. 




















Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress: a Yrench grey cloth pelisse, trimmed with 
black velvet; bonnet of grey sar-net ornamented with black crape, 
black flower ; black boots and gic ves. 

Fig. 2.—A fall dress of whute crape over black sarsnet, trimmed with 
bugles in form of vandykes; hair fashionably dressed with a tiara ol 
bugles; grey kid gloves and shoes; black fan; black necklace ane 
ear-rings. 






































THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


LINES 


TO A ROSE, 
SEEN IN FULL BLOSSOM, VERY LATE IN THE SEASON. 


_— me, thou solitary flow’r! 
-= ‘That biossom’st in this wintry hour, 
Why thus alone dost thou uprear 
Thy dauntless head ; 
When the sweet smiles that erst adorn’d the year, 
To happier climes are fled ? 
Too rude——too keen 
For thee I ween, 
[s winter’s harsh, unfeeling pow’r! 
‘Too bleak the bitter blast, that blows 
Around thy bed of snows, 
Thou lovely, fragile flow’r! 
Hark! how the bellowing whirlwinds rise, 
With hoarse, discordant yell, 
The storm that hurtles throngh the skies, 
Deep tolls thy fun’ral knell ! 
And can I see thee droop and pine 
Without one pitying tear, 
Or view thy beauteous head decline, 
Nor stretch my hand to rear? 
Haste, let me snatch thy op’ning charms 
l'rom ruthless winter’s palsied arms, 
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And frost-encumber’d reign ; 
And place thee in some safe retreat 
Round which the clatt'ring hail may beat, 
And tempests howl in vain! 
There may’st thou flourish—there display 

Thy brightest tints, and pour thy sweets around ; 
While on the dreary, ice-cold ground, 

The rustling leaves are blown trom off each shiv’ring spray ! 
May the eye that beam’d with moisten’d glance 

On a lowly flowret’s pain ; 
Ne’er view with scornful look askance, 
Or insolent disdain, 
The wretch—whose bleeding bosom, torn 
By disappointment’s rankling thorn, 

Weeps the sad hour when cheating hope beguil’d ! 
But, gentle pity ! heav’n born-maid ! 
Come—with seraphic smiles array’d, 

Teach me to heal the woes long past, 
And screen from mis’ry’s shudd’ring blast 
Pale sorrow’s hapless child! 
ALPHONS®. 


+ em 


SIGHS WAFTED TO HARRIET AT GRAVESEND. 


AH what are these feelings that rise in my breast, 
This emotion now Harriet no longer is nigh ; 
And why, oh my heart, do I feel so depress'd, 
While mem'ry recals her with many a sigh? 
Is it love, I would ask, is it love that I feel 
Till now ’twas a passion, unthought of, unknown, 
I cannot mistake it—I dare not conceal 
My heart-rending grief, now my Harriet is flown! 
Ah, who could behold thee, sweet Harriet unmov’d, 
What heart, but must bow to thy beauty divine ; 
With a mind truly matchless, by virtue improv’d, 
And all that can render thee lovely combine :— 
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Let me waft then my sighs, sweetest maiden, to thee, 
Borne on Zephyr’s sofi breath to the shores of fair Kent ; 
While Love and the Muses my heralds shall be, 
Whose return may insure to my bosom content. 
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Ah, me! much I fear, lest a rival should gain 
The smiles, the affections of her that I love ; 
4 And I, hapless youth, be condemn’d to complain, 
3 Condemn’d all the pangs of rejection to prove. 
Yet, forget me not Harriet, forget not the youth, 
Subdued by thine eyes so bewitchingly bright ; 
; O deign, lovely fair! to acknowledge my truth, 
| And smile, to afford me celestial delight. 
4 Lambeth, 23d July, 1810. T. H. PERFECT. 
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On being told by Jane that she had dreamed of me. 










Il est naturel que nos idées les plus familieres et les plus vives se 
setracent pendant le Sommeil. Marmontel. 






I'VE heard, dear Jane, that “‘ when repose, 
Doth o’er our couch her poppies shake; 
Our slumb'ring thoughts will dwell on those, 
Whom most we think of when awake.” 











Ah, this is true! for still when I 
Would court my pillow's downy rest, 

I find my nightly visions fly, 

To where my daily dreams are blest. 











And I have heard, “ the heart alone 
Speaks when in sleep the body’s laid ; 

And oft the mind’s best secret’s shewn, 

And oft its dearest wish betray’d.” 
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If this be so, some sylph I'l woo, 
Some gentle spirit of the air ; 

Your dreams to me, and mine to you, 
With faithful diligence to bear. 


While o’er my slumbers watch you keep, 
If, sylph my ev'ry thought you bear ; 

You'll say my tongue speaks more asleep, 
Than when awake it dares declare, 


And, oh! perhaps my Jane will shew 
While in my dreams I sue to thee ; 
Some lovely smile of brighter hue, 
Than ever yet has beam’d on me. 
Ww. R. 


RI 


ENIGMA. 


WHEN wide creation first receiv’d a birth, 
And Power Almighty form’d the solid earth, 
Loud from the Heav’ns in awful thunder broke 
The dread omnific word—Jehovah spoke ! 


Beauteous I rose—dark Chaos fled dismay’d— 
Fair Order smil’d, and Nature stood display’d! 
Quick at his mandate thro’ the whole I ran, 
And shew'd the wonders of the matchless plan. 


At once, luxuriant, brighten’d ev’ry scene— 
The floods with silver, and the woods with green ; 
The landscape glitter’d with a thousand dyes, 
And softest azure ting’d the vaulted skies ! 
Deck’d with a lovelier grace, the perfum’d flow’rs 
Curl’d their sweet charms round Eden’s blissful bow'rs; 
Rais’d from their native dust, adorn’d they grew, 
And ever-varying, ever-chang’d in hue, 
From the rich damask to the lily pale, 
Glow’d in the meads, or blossom’d in the vale. 
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When from th’ Elysian seat for ever driv'n, 
Our sinful parents fled the wrath of Heav'n ; 
And doom’d no more those happy plains to view, 
Bade their lov’d haunts and peaceful shades adieu ! 
Condemu’d forlorn thro’ barren paths to go, 
And tread the dull wide waste of length’ning woe ; 
I yet remain’d to point their sorrowing way, 
And guide their labours thro’ the toilsome day! 





Nor yet, though buried in oblivion’s stream, 
Age after age has vanish’d like a dream—— 
Though whelming time, with desolative sweep, 
Has wrapp’d whole nations in eternal sleep—— 
Shrunk is my pow’r, obscur’d my fost’ring aid, 
My blessings wither’d, or my charms decay’d ; 
But still, untir’d, thro’ each revolving year, 

I gladden nature, and the world I cheer. 


Mark, when awhile I quit the spacious earth, 
What dangers rise, what terrors spring to birth! 
From his.grim cavern, fir’d with thirst of blood, 
Starts the dread mvonarch:of the shady wood ; 
The wild hyena, hungry, fierce, and bold, 

Scours down the vale, and rends the bleating fold ; 
Thro’ the black forest the fell tiger prowls, 

And the gaunt savage wolf insatiate howts:! 

In secret ambush grows the work of death, 

And murd’rous counsel taints the villain’s breath ; 
Terrific fancies hold their direful reign, 

And midnight horrors crowd the tortur’d brain. 


But soon descending on the wings of peace, 
I beam throngh nature, and the dangers cease ! 
Creation, joyful, hails my blest return, 
Glows with new beauty, and forgets to mourn. 


Then gorg’d with slaughter, from the sanguine feasts 
To their lone coverts fly the tim’rous beasts : 
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Plung’d ‘mid the bow’ring shade of tangled walks 
Back to his cave the wrathful lion stalks ; 

Through the dark thicket’s gloom resonnds no more 
The suilen thunder of his deep-ton’d roar. 

Then soothing comfort lulls to gentie rest 

Each struggling pang that rends the frighted breast ; 
No longer trane’d in visions of dismay, 

The pallid trembler laughs his cares away ; 

And fondly smiling, as he views me near, 

Wipes from his brow the chilly damp of fear ; 

Then sculks th’ assassin to his ragged bed, 

And guilty slambers hover round his head ; 

Then breaks the witchcraft of the magic spell 
Wrought ’mid the quenchless flames of deepest hell ; 
And, veil’d in clouds, the pensive ghost retires, 

To lurk in stygian caves, or groan in sulph’rous fires. 


Oscar. 
August 1810. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. B’s Poem we must decline. He enquires whether it is necessary 
to pay any thing to proeure its insertion: far from it; the Editor is © 
obliged by such communications. 


Pasquin’s Epigram will not suit us, 
W. W’s suggestions shall be atteuded to: we thank him for the hint. 


Argus is under considcration. 
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